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ANNOUNCEMENTS. 


NOVEMBER MEETING. 

The second meeting of the Session will take place at the Chelsea Public 
Library, Manresa Road, S.W., on Thursday, November 17th, at 7.30 p.m. 
The meeting promises to be one of extreme interest, as the following pro- 
gramme shows; and all assistants who are free on Thursday evenings 
are urged to make an effort to be present, whilst others who can possibly 
arrange to attend are heartily invited to do so. Two papers will be read, 
each will be illustrated with lantern slides, and Mr. Ellison, in addition, 
is exhibiting a valuable and instructive collection of book illustrations. The 
chair will be occupied by J. Henry Quinn, Esq., Borough Librarian of 
Chelsea. 

First Paper : ‘‘ The Modern Book.’’ By Miss Olive E. Clarke, M.L.A., 
Islington Public Libraries. 

Second Paper: ‘* Book Illustration.’’ By J. B. Ellison, M.L.A., Leeds 
Public Libraries; Hon. Secretary, L.A.A., Yorkshire Branch. 

The Chelsea Public Library is about a quarter of an hour’s walk from 
Sloane Square Station (on the Underground), and there is a frequent service 
of motor buses from all parts of the City along King’s Road, which pass 
the top of Manresa Road. 





A CORRECTION. 

We are asked to correct the announcement of the February meeting which 
appeared in the Sessional Programme last month. The address is The 
London Library, St. James’s Square, S.W., and not London, W., as 
announced. 


MIDLAND BRANCH. 

The next meeting will be held at Aston Manor, on Thursday, November 
17th, Mr. R. K. Dent, the librarian, has kindly arranged the following 
programme: — 

2.5 p.m. Members assemble at New Street Station, Birmingham. 

2.12 p.m. Conducted by Mr. Dent,“they will take train for Chester 

Road Station (fare, 5d.), and walk about a mile to Oscott 
College (the famous R.C. Seminary, containing interesting 
library, chapel, museum, etc. ), over which they will be shown 
by permission of the Rector. 

4.47 p.m. [Leave Chester Road Station for Aston (fare, 2$d.). Tram 

from Aston Station to Council House (fare, 1d.). 
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5 p.m. Tea (1/-). 

6 p.m. Inspection of Library, followed by business Meeting, which wil] 
include a Paper: ** The Information Bureau: An Undeveloped 
Possibility,” by F. G. Patrick (Birmingham Public Library). 

Mr. Newell will be pleased to accompany cyclists to the College. They 
should meet him outside New Street Station, at 2.30 p.m. . 

Those who intend being present will please inform the Hon. Secretary 
of the Branch not later than Monday, November 14th, and should 
say if they intend joining Mr. Newell’s party. 

Full particulars of meeting will be issued later. 


EDITORIAL. 


The Inaugural Meeting.—The Inaugural Meeting, of 
which so roseate a promise was given in the October number 
of the Journal, proved even more enjoyable than was antici- 
pated. Mr. and Mrs. Welch and family were kindness itself; 
Mr. Coulson Kernahan performed the duties of Chairman 
admirably ; and Dr. Kenyon’s address was one of the best we 
have heard. An account of the proceedings will be found 
on p. 254. 

Dr. Kenyon’s Address.—The Speech made by Dr. Kenyon 
is, through his kindness, published in full in this number of 
the Journal, so that it can reach a wider audience than that 
which came together at Cutlers’ Hall. It is remarkable for 
the way in which it opens out a field of reading particularly 
valuable for library assistants. But it is more than that. Under- 
lying the suggestiveness of its main subiect is a splendid up- 
holding of the main purpose for which a public library exists. 
It points out clearly and unmistakably what should be the guid- 
ing principle of the work of a library. It should provide, firstly, 
abundance of the best books, the selecting of which, from the 
many millions in existence, requires special knowledge ; and then 
the librarian should be continually preparing himself to act 
as a guide to those who wish to find their way in the storehouses 
of the world’s intellect. 

The Next Meeting.—The attention of members is drawn 
to the interesting programme arranged for the meeting at 
Chelsea, which will be on Thursday this month for the benefit 
of those to whom Wednesday is an awkward or impossible day. 

The Potter-Briscoe Prize.—We are able to announce that 
the prize of one guinea offered by Mr. Potter-Briscoe, the Chief 
Librarian of Nottingham, for the best paper read during the 
past year by a library assistant before any library society, thas 
been awarded to Mr. T. E. Turnbull for his paper on ‘‘ The 
Initial Stock of a Public Library,’’ which appeared in the April 
number of this Journal. We have much pleasure in congratula- 
ting Mr Turnbull upon his success. 
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During the coming session Mr. Potter-Briscoe kindly offers 
a further prize of one guinea for the best paper read by an 
assistant, with similar liberal conditions. In order to secure 
adequate consideration of all papers the Council of each Branch 
of this Association, and of every other qualified society, will 
be asked to forward their three best papers to the adjudicators. 

Prizes for Associates.—As announced elsewhere, in ad- 
dition to the Potter-Briscoe Prize, a special series of prizes is 
offered by a generous anonymous donor, and extended by the 
Council, to the Associates who make the best progress in debate 
during the session. The prizes are to be six in number, con- 
sisting of half-a-guinea to each Branch and to the Central Asso- 
ciation. Each will appoint certain judges, who shall decide 
throughout the session upon the performance of the Associates. 
It has often been pointed out in the pages of this Journal how 
great is the value attaching to the practice in public speaking 
afforded by our meetings. It is hoped and believed that the 
prizes will lead to a more studied attempt on the part of Associ- 
ates to take part in the proceedings, and that much good will 
result. The names of the referees will not be divulged; and 
Associates are assured that no unkind criticism, or any patron- 
age is intended in the scheme, but only that Associates may 
benefit by these opportunities of self-education, and that the 
discussions may thereby be brightened. 

Proposed Classes for Midland Library Assistants.—We 
understand that as the result of advances by the Midland 
Branch of the L.A.A., the Birmingham and District Library 
Association are now considering the provision of oral classes 
in library work for Midland assistants. Representatives from 
both Societies have already been in conference on the question, 
and it is hoped something may be done before long to place 
the assistant in this district on an equality as regards educa- 
tional facilities with his colleagues in London and other centres. 
As the successful inauguration of such classes must depend 
on the number of entries, Midland assistants are urged to 
secure this opportunity should it be offered. It would be a 
pity if, through lack of support on the part of assistants, the 
matter is allowed to drop. 


SHOULD LIBRARIANS READ?* 
By F. G. Kenyon, M.A., D. Litt., Ph. D., Principal 
Librarian of the British Museum. 
This is the second time, within a period of six weeks, that 
I have been called upon to speak to an assemblage of librarians: 





*Address before the Library Assistants’ Association at the Inaugural 
Meeting of the Sixteenth session, held at Cutlers’ Hall, on October 12th. 
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and if I felt diffidence in doing so once, I feel it to a much 
greater extent on this second occasion. I have not found it 
easy to choose a subject on which to speak to you; and | 
trust you will not think that which I have chosen imperti- 
nent or useless. Put into the interrogative form, familiar to 
us in the posters and headlines of certain newspapers, it is 
*‘Should Librarians Read?’’ It has been said, as you are 
no doubt aware, that ‘‘ The librarian who reads is lost ’’; and 
I can well believe that for a librarian with literary tastes it 
must be difficult to catalogue the titles of attractive books 
without spending much time in dipping into their contents. 
But the proposition which I wish to lay down is the opposite 
of this. It is that the librarian who does not read is lost. 

I do not pretend to offer you advice with regard to the 
ordinary conduct of your business, in which your experience 
is greater than mine. Indeed, such remarks as I propose to 
make will only concern what is, I suppose, unfortunately, a 
very small part of your business, though it is the part which, 
to the librarian who is fond of books, should be the most 
interesting of his whole work; namely, the part which he can 
play in forming a taste for literature in the minds of those of 
his readers who come to him for advice. This is, to my mind, 
one of the most important functions of the librarian who is in 
charge of a public library. It is an educational function, and one 
which may be of the greatest value in furthering the intellectual 
development of the nation; and it is for that reason that | 
ask your leave to dwell upon it this evening. 

Broadly speaking, | suppose the librarian engaged in sup- 
plying books to the public has to deal with three great classes 
of books—works of fiction, works of information, and works 
of pure literature; or, as I described them in speaking to the 
Library Association, the literature of pastime, the literature of 
knowledge, and the literature of imagination. The classifi- 
cation is only a rough one, since works of fiction 
or of information may also be works of pure _litera- 
ture; but it will serve. Now, if a reader asks a 
librarian for advice with regard to the first of these classes, 
his task is fairly obvious. He will try to steer the reader clear 
of trashy and ephemeral novels; indeed, we will hope that his 
library does not contain such books; and within the wide range 
of healthy fiction which, I am thankful to say, the English 
language possesses, he will adapt his prescription to the age 
and probable tastes of his patient. He will have to judge 
whether he (or she) is at the proper stage of development for 
Marryat or Henty, for Miss Alcott or Miss Yonge; whether 
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he is ready to go on to Charles or Henry Kingsley, to [rollope 
or Wilkie Collins or Lever, to Mrs. Gaskell or Charlotte 
Bronté, to Stevenson and a number of living writers whose 
names it would be invidious to mention; or whether, finally, 
he is ripe for the great classics of our fiction, for Scott 
Dickens, Thackeray, and George Eliot. All this is obvious 
enough, and the only requisite is that the librarian should him- 
self have a large and catholic taste for the best fiction of all 
kinds. 

With regard to works of information, the task of the 
librarian is still simpler. If a reader comes to you in search 
of information on a particular subject, presumably he wants 
information on that subject and not on another, and your duty 
is limited to furnishing him with the best book in your library 
which deals with that subject. If he wants information on 
aeroplanes, let us say, it is no good offering him a treatise on 
submarines; and if he is in search of a guide to emigration 
to Canada, it is useless to tell him that you have an excellent 
line in travels in Timbuctoo. You have just, with the assist- 
ance of bibliographies and subject-indexes, to put him in the 
way of finding the facts he wants; and that is all. 

But sometimes you may get a reader here and there— 
probably a young one—who wants neither fiction nor solid facts, 
but literature; and if you believe that the cultivation of the 
imagination is the leaven which leavens the whole lump of 
human progress, you will be anxious to do your best for those 
readers who show signs of possessing some sparks of this divine 
fire, and to steer them clear of the dangers which beset them. 
Dangers there are, unquestionably. A taste for literature may 
lead, only too easily, to a washy and ineffective sentimentalism. 
Many a man arrives at a truer intellectual culture by the simple 
study and accumulation of facts, scientific or historical, than 
is ever attained by some of those who pride themselves on 
their culture and refinement. The ideal is an amalgam in 
proper proportions of the two elements, of information and 
imagination, of facts and dreams, if you like to put it in that 
way; but whereas comparatively little guidance is necessary 
to enable the student to arrive at his facts, advice may be of 
very considerable value in guiding the beginner’s footsteps in the 
gardens of pure literature, whether prose or verse. 

It is of this, therefore, that I wish mainly to speak, yet 
without pretending to lay down the law, as from a position 
of superior knowledge. I merely wish to bring into the general 
stock some personal opinions, some personal experiences, which 
may or may not be of use to others. If we wish to know how 
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to interest those who come to us for advice in certain classes 
of literature, it is helpful to know what books have been found 
most stimulating by others in the history of their own mental 
development. Let those who have learnt to love literature, and 
who have found it a valuable element in their own lives, say how 
they came to appreciate it, and by what steps they entered into 
their kingdom. Different minds respond to different stimuli, 
and the more unusual and abnormal a man’s intellectual equip. 
ment is, the less valuable will his experience be to the average 
mortal. It is because I believe myself to be on the whole a 
very average mortal that, on being invited to address you this 
evening, I decided to devote most of my time to speaking about 
a few books which I found of the greatest value in the forma- 
tive period of my own boyhood. 

Now, the book which, from my own experience, I believe 
to be the very best as an introduction both to English literature 
and to English history is Macaulay’s Essays. To them I owe 
the beginnings of my love of literature as distinct from a mere 
reading of story-books. Perhaps | should go a step further 
back, and say that I owe my introduction to the Essays to 
Trevelyan’s Life of Lord Macaulay. This, which I believe to 
be one of the three or four best biographies in the English 
language, interested me in Macaulay as a man, and sent me 
on to the Essays; and the Essays opened to me the gates of 
classical English literature. Macaulay is not altogether in 
fashion now among literary critics. He is charged with being 
too rhetorical and metallic in style, and as lacking the finer 
shades of critical appreciation. He has not the manner of 
Matthew Arnold, of Pater, of Mr. Austin Dobson, or Mr. 
Andrew Lang, or of half a score of the literary critics of to-day; 
nor does he worship at the same literary shrines. He did not, 
to all appearance, greatly care for Wordsworth or Coleridge, 
though he speaks in complimentary terms of both; Shelley and 
Keats did not appeal to him, if indeed he had read the latter 
at all; and I do not know that there is any evidence that he 
had, beyond the fact that there were few things between two 
covers which Macaulay had not read. He lived too near to 
these great luminaries of the Georgian age to appreciate them 
at their true value; and his own tastes had been formed on the 
literature of earlier generations. But of that literature, from 
Chaucer to Cowper, it is hardly an exaggeration to say that 
there was nothing he had not read, nothing that he did not 
remember, and (what is more) no author who was not a living 
person to him. He was as much at home with Addison and 
Steele, with Swift and Defoe, with Johnson and Goldsmith, as 
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he was with his most intimate contemporaries. Historian as 
he was—and of that | shall have something to say presently— 
his lite was steeped in literature. He read and re-read the 
great authors oi Classical antiquity, year after year; and the 
comments with which his copies oi them are besprinkled show 
with what gusto he read them, how he entered into their sur- 
roundings, how alive and real they were to him. His greatest 
ambition was to be reckoned hereafter as one of this great 
fellowship of the masters of literature. Aiter a briiliant entry 
into politics, after becoming a member of the Cabinet, and with 
a reputation for eloquence unrivalled in the House of Commons, 
he turned his back upon a political career in order to devote 
himself to literature. ‘‘ Courage,’’ he says, in one of the entries 
in his journal, after dilating on the unapproachable excellence 
of Thucydides, *‘ Courage, and think of a.p. 2000.’’ And I 
for one believe that he will have his reward. 

‘That, however, is not exactly the point which I wish to 
make now. It is not Macaulay’s literary merits, nor his ulti- 
mate place in literary history, that I want to dwell on; it is 
his excellence as a guide to those who may be called beginners 
in literature. And the root of this excellence I believe to be 
his own whole-hearted faith in the value of literature and its 
vital share in human life. You may get finer insight into the 
shades of thought or expression, a more delicate appreciation 
of a writer’s essential nature, from other critics; but nowhere 
will you get an equal recognition of the great writers of the 
past as living men. It is a principle as old as Horace, that 
if you wish to convey a certain feeling to your readers, you 
must first feel it yourself. To Macaulay the great men of letters 
of the past were living persons, and so he makes them seem 
so to us. To those who have read the Essays, the members of 
the literary society which gathered round Dryden in the coffee- 
houses of the Restoration, round Addison in the time of Queen 
Anne, or round Johnson in the Club of which he was the 
founder, are men with whose merits and failings we are inti- 
mately and familiarly acquainted. 

It is the same with history. To Macaulay the politics of 
the Revolution were as real and as exciting as the politics of the 
first Reform Bill, in which he had taken an active and distin- 
guisiied part; and the Whitehall of Charles I]. was as familiar 
as the Hyde Park or Trafalgar Square of his own day. To 
persons of duil imaginations, the present is as dead as the past; 
to Macaulay the past was as living as the present. Conse- 
quently he is able to make it alive to those who read him. To 
anyone who is brought up on the Essays, Macaulay supplies 
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the indelible groundwork of all his future conceptions of the 
great struggle between King and Parliament, the policy of 
Walpole, the career of Chatham, the government of George 
III. and Lord North, the characters of Fox and Burke, the 
achievements of Clive and Warren Hastings; in short, the 
whole political drama of the seventeenth and eighteenth cen- 
turies. It is immaterial to say that in some respects his judg- 
ments need revision. His views were very clear-cut and 
definite, and were coloured by his own political prepossessions, 
so that he was not always fair to those of whom he disapproved. 
But from the point of view from which we are now regarding 
him, the important fact is that it is impossible to read him with- 
out being interested in the persons of whom he writes; that 
is, without becoming interested in the history of our own 
country. 

And to this may be added, as yet another of Macaulay's 
merits as a guide to the young, the masterly clearness of his 
style. His style may be antithetical to excess, metallic, 
rhetorical, a dangerous style to imitate; but at least he never 
leaves you in doubt as to his meaning. Not even the best 
French prose is more perspicuously clear than Macaulay. His 
writings are a standing antidote to all sloppy, obscure, in- 
volved, meretricious composition. It is a merit which, I think, 
will go far towards securing him that immortality towards 
which his ambitions were directed. Style is the great antiseptic 
of literature, and Macaulay’s worst enemy cannot deny him an 
effective style. Whatever merits he may lack, he will at ieast 
teach his readers that litérature does not consist of a mere 
succession of formless and incoherent sentences; that a sen- 
tence, a paragraph, should have a definite beginning, middle, 
and end; that you should know what you mean to say, and 
say it clearly. In these respects Macaulay is one of the great 
fellowship of English prose writers; not the resonant, mouth- 
filling, ponderous prose of Hooker and Jeremy Taylor, of John- 
son and Gibbon, nor the highly-coloured, poetical prose of 
Ruskin and Pater; but the clear, unambiguous prose of Addison 
and Swift, and (in a later day) of Newman. Its merits appear 
too, to be capable of hereditary transmission; for they reappear 
in his nephew and biographer, Sir George Trevelyan, and yet 
again in his great-nephew, Mr. George Macaulay Trevelyan, 
the historian of Garibaldi. 

For all these reasons, which I have tried to point out, | 
believe Macaulay, especially in his Essays, to be an incompar- 
able guide to introduce an intelligent reader to the world of 
literature. I do not say, nor do I think, that his merits stop 
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there; but I am not concerned to go further at present. If 
you can get a reader to read the Essays on Milton, Addison, 
Johnson and Madame d’Arblay; the two Essays on Pitt, the 
Essays on Clive and Warren Hastings, your work is done. 
Your reader thas been inoculated with a knowledge of English 
literature and political history, and of the foundation of our 
Indian Empire, and it will go hard but he must also have ac- 
quired what is more important even than this knowledge, a 
taste for reading. 

So much for Macaulay, whom, in respect of the qualities 
which we are now especially considering, I put a head and 
shoulders above any other writer. The next book I should 
choose is by a writer of very different character, and I should 
choose it for quite different reasons. The writer is Thomas 
Carlyle, and the book is his Past and Present. As you will 
guess, it is not for his literary style that I select him as one of 
my guides for youth. It is a laboured, tortured, exaggerated, 
often obscure style; ‘‘ history written by lightning flashes,’’ 
as his French Revolution has been said to be, but with a large 
share of the murkiness of the thundercloud. Yet it is a style 
that takes hold of you, and makes its mark; and the history 
of the French Revolution may well be written in a combination 
of thundercloud and lightning flash. But Past and Present, 
the book of which I wish chiefly to speak, has different merits 
from these. As you know, it contains, in the first place, a 
vivid picture, drawn from an old monastic chronicle, of a cer- 
tain period in the history of the great abbey of Bury St. 
Edmunds, in the latter part of the twelfth century; and over 
against this is set a searching examination of the social evils 
of Carlyle’s own day, many of which are still the evils of our 
own day. Now this I believe to be valuable, especially to a 
young man, in two ways. The picture of twelfth-century mon- 
astic life should go far to make him realise the life of the 
Middle Ages, especially on its social side. It should give him 
an insight into the early social history of our country (as dis- 
tinct from its political or military history), and it should arouse in 
him a curiosity to know more. Carlyle drives home the lesson, 
very necessary for a young student, that the times of which we 
read in history were just as real as the present day, that the 
men who lived in them were men of like passions with ourselves, 
and that the problems with which they had to deal were not 
so wholly different from our own that we cannot derive some 
lessons from them. And to this he adds his favourite doctrine 
of hero-worship, which again is no bad doctrine for a young 
man; that men need a leader, that character and leadership 
are divine, and that the quality of any age or people may be 
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judged from their power to recognise a leader when they have 
got one. 

The second half of the book drives in the lessons which, 
in Carlyle’s opinion, the nineteenth century had to learn from 
the twelfth; and we are not so far removed from the nineteenth 
century as to make his criticisms obsolete. We are suffering 
to-day from the effects of the preaching of what Carlyle called 
the gospel of Mammon, which was at its height in the middle 
of the last century. The gospel of Mammon is the gospel of 
material well-being, which makes the material (that is, gener- 
ally, the pecuniary) prosperity of the individual the test of a 
man’s action and a nation’s prosperity. It is the doctrine of 
a political economy, which, while possibly true enough if you 
assume that the supreme end and object of human existence 
is to make money, was sometimes preached, and oftener under- 
stood, as being by itself a complete philosophy of life. The 
natural result is that each man tends to judge always from the 
point of view of his own material interests, to ask, not ‘‘ what 
can I do?’’ but ‘‘ but shall I get out of it?’’—not ‘‘ what 
can I do for the State?’’ but ‘‘ what can the State do for me?” 
This attitude of mind is often unconscious. It is not deliberate 
selfishness, it is the natural outcome of a man’s surroundings. 
But the future of the nation depends on the substitution of 
a general sense of public service for this unhealthy individual- 
ism and materialism; and a book such as Carlyle’s, which at 
least cannot fail to make its reader think, and realise the ex- 
istence of such problems as these, is, to my mind, a book to 
be brought to the notice of all who show signs of an intelli- 
gence capable of understanding it. Carlyle’s writings were 
the inspiration of many of the leaders of the working classes 
in the middle of the last century, as readers of Kingsley’s 
Alton Locke will remember; and the leaders, not only of 
the working classes but of the leisured classes, and not only 
the leaders, but the rank and file, might do worse than read 
and meditate upon his writings to-day. To any librarian, there- 
fore, who is interested in social problems, and who wishes to 
arouse the intelligence, literary, historical, and political, of his 
clients, I would commend the consideration of Carlyle’s Past 
and Present. 

The third book which I would select for its stimulative 
effect belongs to a wholly different class from either of the 
two already mentioned, and you will perhaps think that it 
reflects rather special tastes. It is John Addington Symonds’ 
Studies of the Greek Poets. I do not say that this is a book 
adapted to all readers in public libraries, nor even to all who 
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show some taste in literature; but many of you must have 
among your clients readers of the class who attend University 
Extension Lectures, and who have a real taste for poetry. To 
them, whether they know Greek or not, I would confidently 
recommend Symonds’ book. I feel that I am perilously near the 
borders of two questions which are agitating classical scholars 
at the present day; first, what is the proper place of Greek 
in the education of to-day, and secondly, can Greek literature 
be appreciated from translations alone. I have my opinion on 
both questions, but I promise to steer clear of them now. What 
may be affirmed without dispute is, first, that Greek literature 
is the greatest known to man, and secondly, that English litera- 
ture is indebted to it at every turn, is founded on it, is saturated 
with it through and through. Therefore, let those who can 
learn Greek, learn it, and great will be their reward; but those 
who cannot, should at least learn as much about it as they 
can—get to know something of its character, something of 
what the great names in it stand for, something of what it 
has meant to our own writers, and to the history of our litera- 
ture. And to both these classes, Symonds’ Studies is the book 
which I should recommend to excite their interest. The style 
of Symonds is somewhat florid and flamboyant. What he feels, 
he feels strongly and expresses perhaps even more strongly. 
If anyone charges him with exaggeration, I should not be con- 
cerned to deny it. But he had in him the root of the matter. 
He had a whole-hearted love of Greek literature; and for the 
purpose of arousing interest in a beginner, enthusiasm is worth 
any quantity of coldly balanced criticism. I defy anyone with 
any warmth, or capability of warmth, in his soul to read 
Symonds’ essays on Pindar, on the Greek tragedians, on the 
Anthology, and not go away with a full sense of the greatness 
and beauty of the poets of whom he speaks, and a keen desire 
to read them. 


In reading or thinking of the Greek writers, we cannot 
too often remind ourselves of the incalculable amount of effect 
which they lose through our inability to realise the atmosphere 
in which they were produced—the shades of language, the 
associations of ideas, the allusions to persons and places, the 
whole tone of thought of those to whom they were addressed. 
However good and exact our scholarship may be, something 
is lost, like the colour from a faded garment. Therefore, I 
am not afraid of a little forcing of the note by a modern critic 
or translator; for I do not think that he will put back into the 
fabric more colour than it has lost. For this reason, and be- 
cause enthusiasm is infectious, I would always recommend 
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Symonds as a guide to those who are anxious to learn some- 
thing of the character of Greek poetry ; and for the same reason 
I would urge those who wish to carry their studies further, 
and to read something of Greek poetry in translations, to read 
the translations from Euripides by Professor Gilbert Murray. 
There you have Greek poetry, not merely translated into Eng- 
lish verse, but transmuted into English poetry. The original is 
transposed into a different key; but I verily believe that the 
result brings you nearer to the effect of the original than any 
more literal version could possibly do. 

This, however, is something of a digression, and perhaps 
I should ask your pardon for branching off into the realms of 
classical literature. And yet I am so convinced of the value of 
classical—and that means in the main Greek—literature 
as an inspiration and a corrective of our own literature, that I 
would not willingly lose an opportunity of impressing this 
truth upon even some one hearer, especially when each hearer, 
if he is a librarian, is in a position to pass on the truth to others. 
I am not, therefore, so very penitent for my digression after 
all. I will come back, however, to the last of the four books 
on which I wish to say something, another volume of essays, 
but of a very different character, and by an author who, though 
English in language, was not English in nationality. I mean 
the Essays of Emerson. Now, I have very little doubt that 
some of you, who know Emerson, are thinking that he is rather 
strong meat to put before the patrons of public libraries; and I 
don’t deny it. Emerson is an author for the few; but for the 
few he is an author not to be forgotten. He is valuable, not 
for the same reasons as Macaulay or Symonds, or even Carlyle; 
not for enthusiasm, not for lucidity, not for rhetoric, not for 
vivid picturings of historical or social phenomena. He is valu- 
able because he makes you think. He discusses old and time- 
worn subjects—History, Self-reliance, Love, Friendship, 
Character; but there is nothing old or time-worn about his 
treatment of them. He takes new points of view; he has an 
inexhaustible supply of new and memorable phrases. He is 
fond of generalisations, of phrases which appear to be intended to 
express the whole truth; often and often they are only partial 
truths, but they illumine for you a part of the truth which you 
might easily have overlooked, and so they make the whole 
truth more vivid to you. When you read Emerson in cold 
blood, he may seem to you exaggerated, affected, unreal; but 
if you read him at a receptive time of life, he may easily be 
one of the most powerful intellectual stimuli in your whole 
mental development. 
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Macaulay, Carlyle, Symonds, Emerson: you could not 
easily choose a more dissimilar quartet, and it is partly for this 
reason that I have selected them for my present purpose. They 
deal with different subjects; they appeal to different minds, or 
to the same mind at different stages of its development; they 
were men of very different character and outlook on life. But 
their writings have in common this one great quality of 
stimulus. ‘They arrest attention, they arouse interest, they 
provoke to enthusiasm; and consequently they are valuable 
weapons to librarians who regard themselves as soldiers in the 
fight against ignorance, against dulness, against selfishness, 
against materialism. And it is in that light that I hope all 
librarians regard themselves. I do not say that these are the 
only writers who possess the power to stimulate; only that I 
have found that they do possess this power in a very high 
degree. Others may get their stimulus from other authors: 
from Ruskin, with his splendid eloquence, his emphatic asser- 
tions, his equally emphatic denials of what he has previously 
asserted, his enthusiasm for all that he held to be highest in 
art and fullest of good for mankind; from Lamb, with his 
exquisite humanity, his kindly receptiveness of all that is good 
in literature (you remember, no doubt, his assertion, ‘‘ I can 
read anything which I call book,’’ from which category he ex- 
cludes ‘‘ Court Calendars, Directories, Pocket Books, Draught 
Boards bound and lettered at the back, Scientific Treatises, 
Almanacks, Statutes at Large; the works of Hume, Gibbon, 
Robertson, . . . and, generally, all those volumes which ‘ no 
gentleman’s library should be without ’; the Histories of Flavius 
Josephus (that learned Jew), and Paley’s Moral Philosophy ’’) ; 
or again, from some of the many accomplished writers of 
to-day, who, if less eloquent than those I have mentioned, have 
the advantage of being nearer to us, and more in touch with 
present needs and feelings. So that they have the power to 
stimulate thought and interest, to send their readers on to 
make a first-hand acquaintance with literature for themselves, 
that is all that matters. If they have this power, they have 
earned the right to be considered benefactors of the human 
species. 

Well, then, the question with which we started, ‘‘ Should 
librarians read?’’ to my mind, answers itself. If a librarian 
does not read, nay, more, if he is not a lover of reading, how 
can he guide the steps of those who wish to read? He may, 
indeed, put readers in the right way to acquire definite infor- 
mation of which they are in search. It needs only a bowing 
acquaintance with mathematics to be able to direct a student 
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to a work on trigonometry or conic sections. but when it 
comes to the reading of works of imagination, of pure litera- 
ture, something more than an acquaintance with the backs ot 
books is necessary. A librarian must read, must read widely, 
if he is to have any influence on the literary tastes of his clients; 
and the wider and the more catholic his own tastes are, the 
more he can appreciate different kinds of excellence and sym- 
pathise with different aspirations, the more likely he is to be 
able to help those who come to him for advice. 

Perhaps you will think that in speaking so much about 
opportunities for inculcating a taste for pure literature, 1 have 
ignored the actual facts of library work to-day. Perhaps so, 
but I believe those opportunities are going to grow in the future, 
and it is for the future that we must prepare ourselves. It is 
only forty years since elementary education was made universal 
in this country, and since the formation of a public to use the pub- 
lic libraries was thus begun. It is not to be expected that a taste 
for the higher literature will be acquired at once, any more 
than it is acquired by a child. But already many public 
librarians report that their issues of non-fiction literature show 
a steady increase; and the example of Scotland shows us that 
intellectuai interests may be highly developed even in the 
poorest classes. At any rate, the future of the nation depends 
on this, that trash shall not be the intellectual food of the 
people. If people read rubbish, their minds will be rubbish- 
heaps. If they cultivate their imaginations, they may acquire 
ideals which are not merely selfish or material. 

If, therefore, ladies and gentlemen, you believe that ment: 
culture is not solely a matter of applied science; if you believe 
that it includes the study of mankind as it is presented to us 
in history, in politics, in sociology ; if you believe that the exercis: 
of the imagination is the highest branch of it ; and if you believe 
that all these elements are to be acquired only by the reading of 
the right books; then surely it is your duty, as it will be your 
pleasure, to equip yourselves for your position by making your- 
selves acquainted with the best literature that is within your 
reach. It is a noble function, that of training and guiding the 
mental development of the coming generations; and in the 
shaping of the future of the nation no small part lies in the 
hands of the librarians. 


PROCEEDINGS. 
THE INAUGURAL MEETING. 
The sixteenth Inaugural Meeting of the Association is now 


an event of the past, but it will live for many a day as a ver) 
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pleasant memory in the minds of all those who were privileged 
to be present. As announced, it took place on the evening of 
Wednesday, October 12th, 1910, at the Hall of the Worshipful 
Company of Cutlers, Warwick Lane, E.C., invitation to meet 
there having been spontaneously offered by that very good friend 
and Hon. Fellow of the Association, Mr. Charles Welch, a 
Past Master of the Company. ‘he weather was not propitious, 
but notwithstanding, nearly one hundred members and friends 
gathered at the Hall, and were received in the Court Room by 
Mr. Welch and Mr. Coulson Kernahan, the Chairman for the 
evening. _In this handsomely appointed chamber, prior to the 
Meeting, tea and coffee were served, and at 8 o’clock a move- 
ment was made to the Hall, where the principal business of the 
evening was transacted. After the minutes of the last ordinary 
Meeting had been read, the Chairman (Mr. Coulson Kernahan) 
rose to open the proceedings, and was accorded a very hearty 
welcome. In a characteristically humorous and charming 
fashion he outlined his ideas of a chairman’s function, repudiat- 
ing, with argument pointed by anecdote, any right of speech- 
making ; and then introduced Dr. Kenyon, who was to give the 
Inaugural Address, with brief references to his unique position 
as Director of that great National Institution, the British 
Museum, his scholarly attainments in important branches of 
learning, and finally his splendid example of patriotism in ac- 
cepting a Commission in the Territorial Army, a matter which 
was particularly pleasing to him (the Chairman) as he likewise 
was an Officer in ‘‘ the Territorials.”’ Dr. Kenyon’s reception 
took the nature of an ovation, and after replying effectively to 
the Chairman’s introduction, he proceeded to deliver the address 
which appears on p. 243. Prolonged applause marked its close, 
and the Chairman remarked that he regretted then his self-in- 
flicted inhibition from speech-making, as nothing would have 
given him greater satisfaction than to have voiced his lively 
appreciation of the polished address to which they had all 
listened with so much enjoyment. However, it was his duty 
to call on Mr. Welch, to whose kindliness they were all greatly 
indebted for the privilege of meeting in that fine Hall. Warm ap- 
plause greeted Mr. Welch, who welcomed the Association to the 
Cutlers’ Hall on behalf of the Master of the Company, who was 
unable to be present owing to his having to attend a Cutlers’ 
Dinner in Sheffield. He then dealt interestingly with the Com- 
pany’s history, its records, its plate, and its Hall. The 
substance of his remarks will appear in the next issue. 

A vote of thank to Dr. Kenyon, expressed in heartfelt sin- 
cerity and gratitude, by the President (Mr. W. C. Berwick 
Sayers), and seconded by the ex-President (Mr. W. B. Thorne), 
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was carried with complete unanimity and much enthusiasm. 
In response thereto Dr. Kenyon thanked the Meeting for the 
attentive hearing which had been given him. He said he was 
proud of his connection with the greatest Library in the King- 
dom, if not in the World, and hoped the relations between the 
staff of the British Museum and the staffs of the public libraries 
throughout the country would be always of the most cordial 
nature; for their part they at the British Museum would always 
gladly do what they could. To Mr. Coulson Kernahan the 
thanks of the Meeting were ably voiced by Messrs. J. D. Young 
and H. T. Coutts the proposition being carried with acclam- 
ation. In reply, Mr. Kernahan expressed the pleasure it had 
given him to be present, and thought rather that his thanks 
were due to the Association for giving him the opportunity for 
presiding over a function so altogether enjoyable. Mr. Evan 
G. Rees and Miss Olive E. Clarke then moved that the heartiest 
thanks of the Meeting be offered to Mr. Charles Welch for his 
exceeding great kindness in inviting the Association to Cutlers’ 
Hall, and his generous hospitality ; to Mrs. Welch and the ladies 
and gentlemen who had assisted so graciously in the social part 
of the proceedings, and to the Worshipful Company of Cutlers 
for granting permission for the Meeting to be held in their Hall 
The resolution was carried with continued applause; Mr. Welch 
suitably replied, and the Meeting adjourned. 


In the Hall a selection from the Company’s valuable 
records was exhibited, and at the conclusion of the proceed- 
ings Mr. Welch pointed out the chief features of interest 
connected with each, whilst the Company’s arrav of magnifi- 
cent plate was the object of much admiration. In the Court 
Room refreshments were again served, and so concluded an 
event in the history of the Association notable for its meeting- 
place, the cordiality of its host, the eminence of its chief speaker, 
the enthusiasm and graceful tact of its Chairman, and not 
least the atmosphere of sociability and enjoyment which per- 
vaded the whole of the proceedings. 


IRISH BRANCH. 


A meeting of the above Branch was held in the Central Reference 
Library, Belfast, on Wednesday, 6th October, 1910. Mr. R. J. Gourley 
occupied the chair, and there was a large attendance of members. The 
minutes of the previous meeting being read and passed, an election of 
officers then took place, the following being elected officers for the coming 
session :—Chairman: Mr. Thomas Coulson, Falls Road Branch; Honorary 
Secretary, Mr. John Wilson, Centra! Library ; Honorary Treasurer : Mr. Wm. 
Rowan, Central Library. The Committee consists of the following :— 
Messrs. A. H. E. Moore; D. J. H. Simpson; and James Fagin. 
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MIDLAND BRANCH. 

On Thursday, September 29th, the members of the Midland Branch held 
a well-attended meeting at Coventry. After assembling at the Central 
Library, the party proceeded by car to the Humber Works, over which, by 
special permission of the manager, they were conducted by a competent 
guide. Time did not permit of a complete inspection of all departments of 
this vast and marvellously equipped engineering works, which embraces 
almost every useful art covered by Dewey’s main subject in the manufacture 
of cycles, motor cars, and aeroplanes, but members were shown the processes 
involved in the building up of motor engines to the finishing of a car, and 
the not less interesting construction of a monoplane and biplane. It was an 
education to note the latest developments of motor car engineering—the 


superiority of mind over matter. Each workman was a master of his 
machine, which sometimes seemed but a little short of human. To the 


library assistant, whose daily work brought him into contact with books 
bearing upon such important industries, and who was required to know 
something of their contents, the visit was of more than casual interest. 
A visit to St. Mary’s Hall, the ancient Guildhall of the City, erected about 
1440, was next made, after which tea was taken. Members then inspected 
the Public Library which is being reorganized, and were particularly 
interested in the Open Access Department. A large and valuable collection 
of technical works for home reading, specially applicable to the industries 
of the City, created much interest. The business meeting was held in the 
Committee Room through the kindness of Mr. S. A. Pitt, the City Librarian. 
Mr. B. E. Rathbone, Northampton Public Library, opened a discussion on 
‘‘The Classified v. the Dictionary Catalogue,’ and by a clever paper, set 
forth some very strong points in favour of the Classified Catalogue. Mr. 
Joseph Sidwell, Coventry Public Library, then wielded the cudgels for the 
Dictionary Catalogue, and made a very strong case on its behalf. Warm 
debate followed, in which almost everyone present joined. The meeting 
terminated rather abruptly owing to the lateness of the hour, but not before 
hearty votes of thanks were passed to those who were responsible for the 
success of the meeting. 


NORTH-EASTERN BRANCH. 

A meeting of the North-Eastern Branch was held at the Lit. and 
Phil., Newcastle-upon-Tyne, on Wednesday, September 28th. Prior 
to the meeting, a cricket match between teams representing the libraries 
North and South of the Tyne respectively, had been arranged. Play com- 
menced at 3.30; but, unfortunately, after it had proceeded for about an 
hour, the game had to be abandoned owing to the weather. The scores at 
the close of play were :—South: 43 for 7 wickets (innings declared) ; North: 
27 for 2. The members were afterwards entertained to tea by the Chairman 
and Mrs. Walton. Tea over, an impromptu concert was commenced, and 
it was kept up with such gusto that at 6.30 certain members became anxious 
concerning the meeting proper. However, a hearty vote of thanks to Mr. 
and Mrs. Walton for their hospitality eventually brought a most enjoyable 
afternoon to aclose. A move was then made to the Lit. and Phil. 
At the Committee meeting, held at 7 p.m., Mr. Bert Hall, West Hartle- 
pool, was elected a Member of the Branch, and Mr. R. O. Gray, Newcastle, 
an Associate. The Hon. Treasurer (Mr. R. H. U. Potts) presented the 
statement of receipts and expenditure for 1909-10.* At the General Meeting, 
Mr. Walton presided over an attendance of 38. The Hon. Secretary 
announced that it had been proposed that the Branch should hold a whist 





. *Printed in ‘‘ Library Assistant ’’ for October. 
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drive in November or December. The suggestion met with cordial support, 
and a small committee was appointed to carry out the arrangements. Mr. 
Pearson (Newcastle) then read his paper on ‘‘ Cataloguing Considered in 
Relation to Classification.’’ He said the opinion prevailed in many quarters 
that the functions of cataloguing overlapped to such an extent those of 
classification, that it was unnecessary to carry out both in detail. There 
was a tendency in Open Access libraries, to dispense with the catalogue, 
provided the books were closely classified. It was true that both cataloguing 
and classification were keys to the contents of a library; but their methods 
differed so much, and they depended in so many ways upon one another for 
the proper fulfilment of their respective functions, that both were necessary. 
The reader of the paper dealt in detail with some of the limitations of 
cataloguing and of classification, and showed how essential it was that the 
one should supplement the other if the contents of the library were to be 
made readily accessible to readers. In the discussion which followed, the 
speakers generally agreed with Mr. Pearson that both cataloguing and 
classification were indispensable, and should be done in the greatest detail. 
Opinions varied, however, regarding the form of cataloguing most suitable 
for an Open Access library. The card catalogue appeared to find most 
support. Mr. A. THompson (Lit. and Phil., Newcastle) read the Associate’s 
paper, taking for his subject: ‘*‘ Lectures in Libraries.’’ He spoke of the 
necessity of giving every assistance to readers in their choice of books, ana 
said that in this respect lectures were invaluable. They acted as a stimulus 
to reading. A person having heard a lecture on a_ certain sub- 
ject, very often desired to know more of that subject, and 
naturally he would turn to the library to gratify that desire. Mr. Thompson 
dealt with the question of the legality of lectures, and concluded by giving 
a brief account of the lectures given at the Lit. and Phil. during the last 
seventy years. The CHairRMAN complimented Mr. Thompson upon 
his paper. He thought lectures were advisable, provided the other work 
of the library was up-to-date ; but we should make sure of that first of all. 
He was in favour of a course of lectures on one subject, rather than 


single lectures on a variety of subjects. Mr. Turnsutt. (Newcastle) 
agreed with the Chairman that a course of lectures was best. Single 
lectures had no lasting effect on one. He thought that public libraries 


should confine themselves to those lectures which would introduce people to 
the library. Mr. Wricut (Sunderland) thought it was a mistake to under- 
take a course of lectures. Greater benefit would accrue to the libraty by a 
variety of lectures than by a number of lectures on one subject. Mr. 
GrirFitHs (Sunderland) also favoured single lectures. He considered, how- 
ever, that lectures should be left to subscription libraries, and should not 
be undertaken by public libraries. Mr. Witson (Gateshead) spoke in favour 
of giving lectures on the books in the library. Others having spoken, the 
meeting closed with votes of thanks to the readers of the papers, and to 
the Librarian and Committee of the Lit. and Phil. The next meeting will 
be held at South Shields in December. 


WORK OF THE COUNCIL. 


A Meeting of the Council was held at the Cripplegate Institute, E.C., 
on Wednesday, October 19th, at 8 p.m., the President in the Chair. 

The Hon. Secretary submitted his report on the Brussels Congress, in 
the course of which he said: ‘‘I am of opinion that, although most of 
the subjects dealt with have already been debated in this country and in 
America, the international discussion of these subjects will add extra weight 
to them, and will strengthen the hands of those who are working for pro- 
fessional advancement.’’ A letter from Mr. J. Potter Briscoe was read, con- 
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taining an offer to renew his prize of one guinea, leaving details in the 
hands of the Council. It was resolved that this offer be accepted, and the 
hearty thanks of the Council be sent to Mr. Potter Briscoe. The Education 
Committee reported that offers, amounting to £2 2s., had been received 
from three anonymous givers, to form the nucleus of a prize scheme. The 
Council resolved that one guinea be added from the general fund to make 
in all 6 prizes of 10/6, to be awarded to Associate Members, one in each 
Branch, for progress in debate during the present session; the ‘* Potter 
Briscoe ’’’ Prize to be awarded on similar lines as last year. The Hon. 
Treasurer reported a balance in hand of £14 6s. 3d. and accounts for pay- 
ment amounting to £10 11s. ld. 


LIBRARY ASSOCIATION LIBRARY. 


The Library of the Association at the London School of Economics 
has recently been completely overhauled and re-arranged on a new scheme 
of classification, founded upon that in use by the Library of Congress. 
The collection of books and pamphlets in the Library now numbers about 
2,200 items, irrespective of a large number of annual reports of various 
libraries. It appears that would-be users of the Library have at times 
complained that when application has been made for the loan of a particular 
work it has not been possible to obtain it, owing to the fact that Room 
$4, in which the library has been housed until the present, has been in use 
for lectures. This objection has now been met. The whole of the books, 
etc., have been removed to the Reading Room of the London School of 
Economics on the ground floor. The treatises and text-books are in the 
Reading Room itself, and the pamphlets, catalogues, etc.. all duly classified 
according to the scheme, in the gallery. Thus the whole of the matter 
will be available at any time during which the Library is open. This is, 
in term, from 10 a.m. to 9 p.m. (Saturdays, 1 p.m.), and during vacation 
from 10 a.m. to 6 p.m. (Tuesdays and Thursdays, 9 p.m.). The Library 
cannot, of course, be considered in any way complete, neither is the classifi- 
cation necessarily perfect, but it is an improvement on none at all. 

B. M. HEapicar. 


APPOINTMENTS AND CHANGES. 
*ALDERTON, Mr. H., First Assistant in the Bromley (Kent) Public 
Library, has been appointed Sub-Librarian. 
tGLenn, Mr. F. M., Assistant in the Harlesden Public Library, has 
been appointed First Assistant in the Bromley (Kent) Public Library. 
Herriott, Mr. Frank H., Assistant in the Hove Public Library, has 
been appointed an Assistant in the Bromley (Kent) Public Library. 
+tSawTELL, Mr. H. C., Junior Assistant in the Wimbledon Public 
Library, has been appointed Junior Assistant in the Fulham Public Library. 
*Member, L.A.A. tAssociate, L.A.A. 
NEW MEMBERS. 
Memsers: Lilian Fairweather, Brighton; G. P. Jones, Stepney; A. 
Catherine Richmond, British Library of Political Science. 
Associates : W. J. Chamberlain, Ilford; Marguerite E. Day, Islington ; 
E. Heatherington, Kendal; F. Helliwell, Rochdale; W. Kershaw, Roch- 
dale; G. Marchant, Bromley (Kent); Ada M. Payne, Worthing; D. R. 
Pinkney, Woolwich; T. A. J. Ranson, Bromley (Kent); W. A. Triggs, 
Chiswick. 


Midland Branch. Associate: Ernest Peach, Burton-on-Trent. 


North Eastern Branch. Associates: R. O. Gray, Newcastle-on-Tyne ; 
David Wood, South Shields. 
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CORRESPONDENCE. 
A YEAR-BOOK OF LIBRARIES. 
To the Editor of ‘‘ The Library Assistant.” Oct. 10th, 1910. 


Dear Sir, 

In reply to your criticism, ‘‘A Year Book of Libraries,’’ written 
apparently by an amateur in the work of compilation who has not read 
the preface to the book, the whole criticism rests on the Bodleian return, 
which was compiled with considerable difficulty from some material supplied 
by the Librarian of the Bodleian—the official return was not filled in. Mr. 
Purnell’s name was not in the return sent in from the London Library. The 
Royal College of Physicians sent no information, in spite of application made 
The list is checked by the Library Association list of members available at 
the time, but a new list was not compiled from that source—which is 
apparently what your reviewer desires. 

The ‘* arrangement ’’ of London Libraries was dictated by reasons of 
copyright. 

Proofs are not sent out by any year-book so far as I am aware. The 
notice in the previous issue is sent out for correction and addition, which is 
perhaps what your reviewer means, although he is unable to say so. If 
your amateur reviewer will turn to the previous issue of Greenwood, he will 
be able, perhaps, to appreciate the ludicrous humour of his suggestion. 

The Public Library return of Oxford is that of the Librarian. In con- 
clusion, let me beseech your reviewer to read at least the preface, in which 
he will find the following: ‘‘ In future issues additional valuable features 
will be introduced, and the errors—unavoidable in what is to all intents and 
purposes a new publication—corrected.’’ The letter accompanying the 
schedule of questions contained the following : ‘* To obviate trouble in future 
years the entries themselves will be cut out and sent round for correction.” 
I would suggest that in future you should give out your books for review 
to those who have at least a knowledge of their subjects in addition to 
possessing the somewhat common facility of finding fault. 

Yours faithfully, 
Atex. J. Puivip. 


[It has been decided to publish Mr. Philip’s letter in full, as being its 
own worst condemnation, and that of the book in question. The review 
could not rest on the Bodleian Library mistakes, since the Bodleian was 
only mentioned in passing. It was impossible adequately to point out 
wherein the book is at fault, since it would require far more 
space than could be spared to correct it. The principle adopted 
in the review was to indicate that in certain essentials the Libraries, 
Museums, and Art Galleries’ Year Book, 1910-11, is wrong, and that the 
errors are not confined to the few mentioned, but are so numerous as to 
spoil its usefulness. If the list of librarians had been checked with any 
list issued by the Library Association, it is difficult to see how the name 
of Bodley’s Librarian, who has been a member since the formation of the 
Association, and the other names mentioned in the review, as well as many 
others not so mentioned, could have been missed. The preface that Mr. 
Philip considers has not been read, condemns the book at the outset. A 
portion of it reads: ‘‘ The account of each library is made up from the 
return of the librarian, or from personal knowledge, and is not compiled 
from other works of reference.’’ What can be said of a work compiled 
on such a principle, that does not extend beyond the personal knowledge of 
Mr. Philip, except in cases where returns were sent by librarians and 
curators; that ignores such works as Mr. Rye’s ‘‘ Guide to the Libraries 
of London ’’; and that is not even checked with the Annual Reports of 
Libraries, so easily accessible ?] 
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